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ABSTRACT: Mainstream commentary suggests that the United States and NATO are 
conducting a war on drugs in Afghanistan in order to reduce drug consumption in 
the West and Afghanistan and weaken the Taliban. Interpreting U.S. foreign policy 
from a critical political economic perspective, this article presents an alternative 
analysis, arguing that Washington and NATO are not pursuing a real war on drugs in 
Afghanistan. This point is demonstrated by examining a number of aspects of the 
so-called war on drugs: the Taliban’s relatively small role in drug trafficking; 
U.S./NATO support for proxy forces involved in the drug trade; the focus on poppy 
cultivation over drug money; the chemical precursor trade; money laundering; 
Western support for tobacco and alcohol industries; and the emphasis on overseas 
operations and enforcement and neglect of drug treatment and prevention. In each 
case, U.S./NATO policies directly support or tolerate the drug trade—the opposite 
of what a real war on drugs would entail. It is therefore suggested that the so-called 
war on drugs is better seen as a rhetorical device used by the U.S. to facilitate over¬ 
seas military intervention and the fight against insurgents opposed to U.S. policies 
in Afghanistan. 


Mainstream commentary asserts that the United States is conducting a war on 
drugs in Afghanistan in order to reduce drug consumption in the West and Af¬ 
ghanistan and weaken the Taliban, the alleged culprits behind the trade. In 
contrast, this article argues that Washington is not conducting a real war on 
drugs in Afghanistan. This is demonstrated by considering a number of aspects 
of the war on drugs that show that, up to this day, Washington has consistently 
supported or tolerated the drug trade. After outlining the components of the 
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conventional interpretation and diseussing the writings of seleeted critical au¬ 
thors, this article’s argument will be explained and illustrated through 
referenee to the situation in Afghanistan since 2001. The official war on drugs is 
systematically contrary to what a real war would entail because it is only those 
individuals and groups who have links with the insurgency who are targeted, 
whereas U.S. allies involved in drugs are not. It is therefore asserted that the war 
on drugs is a pretext to suppress the insurgency, not a real attempt at reducing 
drug production and consumption. 

In recent years, Afghanistan has produeed up to 7,700 metrie tons of raw 
opium annually, accounting for 90 percent of global production and valued at 
about $3 billion inAfghanistan and $60 billion on the streets worldwide (fig. 1).' 
Raw opium and heroin are trafficked out of the country to consumer mar¬ 
kets—the most luerative one being Europe—^via three main routes (see fig. 2, 
pp. 288-89): through Iran to Turkey and Western Europe; through Pakistan to 
Afriea, Asia, the Middle East, and Iran; and through Central Asia to the Russian 
Eederation. A relatively small amount of Afghan heroin reaches the United 
States; Ameriea’s main suppliers are Mexieo and Colombia.^ Afghanistan is also 
thought to have become the world’s leading produeer of hashish, of which an 
estimated 1,500 to 3,500 tons is exported each year. The total export value is un¬ 
known, but it is likely to be substantially less than for opiates (about 15 percent 
according to some estimates). This artiele is restrieted to opiates sinee our 
knowledge of the hashish industry is relatively limited.^ 

The Conventional Interpretation 

The conventional view of the so-ealled war on drugs has been presented by a 
number of eurrent and former U.S. government officials, in particular by assis¬ 
tant secretaries for International Nareotics and Law Enforcement Affairs in the 
U.S. Department of State and Drug Enforcement Administration offieials, and as 
well in various congressional reports. International drug eontrol institutions 
such as the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime (Unode) have more or 
less followed this view, as have a number of scholars and journalists.^ 

Although differences are evident among them, the eonventional views essen¬ 
tially make the following points: 

• The United States and NATO are conducting a drug war inAfghanistan. 

• The Taliban are the driving force behind the Afghan drug industry, 
while drugs fuel the insurgeney by providing signifieant financial re¬ 
sources. 


1. However, total opium production in 2010 is estimated at 3,600 metric tons, a 48 percent de¬ 
crease from 2009, due in part to diseases that affected opium fields: Unode 2010 (Survey), 7. 
Unode 2010 (Report), 37. On the importance of narcotics to the Afghan economy, see Ward 
and Byrd 2004. 

2. U.S. Department of State 2010, 104. Unode 2010 (Report), 41-42. 

3. On hashish inAfghanistan, see Clarke 2010; MercUle 2010; Unode 2010 (Cannabis). 

4. Beers 2002; Braun 2009; Charles 2004; Davids 2002; Ehrenfeld 2005; Peters 2009 (Seeds); Pe¬ 
ters 2009 (Taliban); U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations 2009. 
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Fig, 1, Global opium production, 1980-2009, (Source: Unodc2009 [Addictionl, 10) 



• The fact that poppy cultivation is concentrated in the south and west of 
Afghanistan, regions where the Taliban are most active, suggests that in¬ 
surgents are responsible for skyrocketing narcotics production, 

• The Taliban have recently become involved in the chemical precursors 
business, giving them an additional source of profits. (Precursors are 
chemicals that are shipped illegally into Afghanistan and that are used to 
transform opium into morphine and heroin). 

• The Taliban and traffickers launder their drug money using the infor¬ 
mal hawala financial system, so prevention is difficult.’ 

• Heroin is the world’s deadliest drug, adding to the urgency of reducing 
supply. 

• Corrupt Afghan government officials and police are also involved in 
drugs and benefit financially from it. 

• The solution to this problem combines eradication of poppy fields in Af¬ 
ghanistan, arrests of Afghan drug traffickers, and support for “alternative 
development” to shift farmers away from poppy cultivation and toward 
other crops or occupations. 

Thus, the conventional view holds that the U.S. government and military are 
concerned about drugs because they are dangerous and harmful substances 
linked to crime and insurgency. This explains why they conduct operations in 
Afghanistan to reduce opium and heroin production, a goal they attempt to 
reach in conjunction with the overarching objective of defeating the Taliban and 
bringing “stability” to Afghanistan. Because the Taliban are important players in 
the drug trade—perhaps even the most important ones according to some au¬ 
thors—insurgency and drugs reinforce one another: the Taliban encourage 
poppy cultivation, and in turn, drug trafficking finances their operations. 


5. The hawala system is an informal financial transfer system used in Afghanistan in parallel with 

the formal banking sector. The hawala system handles financial transfers, currency exchange, 
and often, drug money. Under the Taliban regime (1996-2001), the hawala markets fully re¬ 
placed the formal banking sector. See Thompson 2006. 
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Fig. 2. Global Asian heroin flows. Raw opium and heroin are 
trafficked out of the country to consumer markets through Iran 
to Turkey and Western Europe; through Pakistan to Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Iran; and through Central Asia to the Rus¬ 
sian Eederation. A relatively small amount of Afghan heroin 
reaches the United States; America's main suppliers are 
Mexico and Colombia. (Source: Unoclc2009 [Addiction],14) 

Therefore, redueing drug supply will weaken the insur¬ 
gency, while eliminating militants will lead to a drop in 
poppy cultivation. The significance of this drug-insur¬ 
gency nexus is sometimes demonstrated by maps 
showing that the Taliban are located in the geograph¬ 
ical areas where the poppies are cultivated, mostly in 
the south and west. The problem is compounded by 
the fact that the Taliban are now involved in the precur¬ 
sor trade from which they draw additional profits. Drug 
profits are laundered by the informal hawala system, 
which makes it even more difficult to freeze drug 
money and trace the traffickers who recycle dirty funds. 

Analysts recognize that Afghan government officials 
and the police derive profits from the drug business, 
but tend to blame this on corruption, giving the impres¬ 
sion that what is needed is to clean up the “bad apples” 
as opposed to any radical reorientation of U.S. policy. 

Finally, drug warriors are keen to emphasize operations 
in supplier countries like eradication, crop substitu¬ 
tion, and alternative development. 

Proponents of this conventional view are many, but 
some representative examples will suffice as illustra¬ 
tions. General David Petraeus, then commander of U.S. Central Command and 
now commander of U.S. and ISAF (International Security Assistance Force) 
forces in Afghanistan, spoke for many when he told the U.S. Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee in March 2010, ‘Another major component of our strategy is to 
disrupt narcotics trafficking, which provides significant funding to the Taliban 
insurgency. This drug money has been the oxygen in the air that allows these 
groups to operate.”*’ Gretchen Peters, in her book Seeds of Terror: How Heroin 
Is Bankrolling the Taliban and al Qaeda, argues; “The union of narco-traffick¬ 
ers, terrorist groups, and the international criminal underworld is the new axis 
of evil. It doesn’t stop at Afghanistan’s porous borders.” Further, “In terms of 
market share, this coalition [of Taliban insurgents and drug traffickers] has 
quickly become dominant: opium produced in southern provinces where the 
insurgency reaps financial benefits accounted for roughly 80 percent of global 
supply in 2008.”’ Likewise, the U.S. State Department maintains, 



6. Cited in U.S. Senate, Caucus on International Narcotics Control 2010, 23. 

7. Peters 2009 (Seeds), 22; and Peters 2009 (Taliban), 7. 
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H The connection between poppy cultivation, the narcotics trade, and in- 

^ surgency groups became more evident in 2009; nearly all significant 

“ poppy cultivation now occurs in areas with active insurgent elements. 

“ Cultivation was largely confined to six provinces in the south and west of 

^ the country. Narcotics traffickers provide revenue and material support, 

o 

c such as vehicles, weapons, and shelter, to the insurgents, who, in ex- 

° change, provide protection to growers and traffickers and promise to 

prevent the Afghan government from interfering with their activities.** 

A recent National Geographic Magazine article entitled “Opium Wars” also 
adopts the same reasoning.** It describes and illustrates with pictures how the 
Taliban are involved in the drug trade while Americans and U.S. Marines work 
hard to bring agricultural development to the country to wean farmers away 
from poppy cultivation. 

Mainstream commentators disagree among themselves about tactics, asking, 
for instance, should we prioritize eradication or “interdiction” and the fostering 


8. U.S. Department of State 2010, 99- 

9. Draper 2011. 
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of “alternative livelihoods”? But as is often the case, debates among mainstream 
analysts reflect those within government circles—in this case between the Bush 
administration’s call for eradication and Obama’s preference for interdiction 
and development. Thomas Schweich, for example, appointed in 2007 by Presi¬ 
dent George W Bush as coordinator for Counter-narcotics and Justice Reform in 
Afghanistan, argued strongly in favor of eradication, while a number of (mostly 
liberal) researchers have contested this method and supported alternative de¬ 
velopment to wean farmers away from growing poppies.“ Nevertheless, the 
mainstream analysts all put the spotlight on “insurgents” and “terrorists” and 
neglect to examine the U.S. and NATO roles. Vanda Felbab-Brown, a political 
scientist at the Brookings Institution, favors interdiction and alternative liveli¬ 
hoods to fight drug production because such methods do not increase the 
insurgents’ “political capital” (i.e., the popular support they have).” But her 
sight is still squarely focused on “the nexus of drugs and insurgency in Afghani¬ 
stan,” and the point of her book is to advise “governments under attack, such as 
those of Afghanistan and Colombia” on how to “ultimately prevail over both in¬ 
surgent forces and the illicit economies from which the insurgents derive much 
of their strength.” Peasants and farmers in Colombia and Afghanistan, repeat¬ 
edly attacked by their own governments and their allies—warlords, 
paramilitaries, NATO and U.S. troops—might have a different view of the nature 
of the situation, to say the least. But for Felbab-Brown, the fact that such govern¬ 
ments and their allies are directly involved in and benefit from the drug trade is 
incidental.” 


A Critical Interpretation 

The remainder of this article presents an alternative interpretation of the war on 
drugs in Afghanistan, arguing that it is not real and suggesting that it is mostly a 
rhetorical device used by the U.S. government and elites as a pretext for inter¬ 
vention against groups that challenge U.S. hegemony abroad. Other authors 
have hinted at this interpretation or developed it in regard to other times and 
places and this paper may be seen as complementing their work.^^ 

In this article, U.S. foreign policy is thought to be shaped primarily by Ameri¬ 
can elites’ global political economic interests. These consist in expanding 
markets and investment opportunities, supporting and protecting friendly gov¬ 
ernments, and fundamentally preserving a “healthy” global economic and 
political climate conducive to the implementation of those goals, as articulated 
decades ago in “NSC-68,” the document produced in 1950 that outlines U.S. 
cold war global strategy. Geopolitics is also relevant, as when control is sought 
over strategic territories in Eurasia to counteract Russia’s and China’s influence 
over the continent. Another important U.S. need is to maintain “credibility,” a 


10. Schweich 2008. 

11. Felbab-Brown 2010. 

12. Ibid., 9, 179. 

13. For example, Chien, Connors, and Fox 2000; Chomsky 1992; Chomsky 2000, 62-81; Reiner- 
man and Levine, eds. 1997; Stokes 2005; 
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process whereby American officials signal to would-be ehallengers that defying 
U.S. hegemony will not be tolerated: failing to respond deeisively (whieh some¬ 
times means militarily) even to isolated instances of independenee or defiance 
could embolden challenges elsewhere. The diplomatie reeord (declassified and 
public) of postwar U.S. foreign poliey contains many references to such con¬ 
cerns on the part of policy-makers, artieulated metaphorieally in terms of 
“falling dominos,” “apples in a barrel infected by one rotten one,” or a growing 
“eancer”—all referenees to perceived threats posed by countries or social 
movements that pursue an independent course of eeonomie and politieal de¬ 
velopment. Sueh threats need to be ehecked effeetively to prevent further 
“infection” in other places. In short, interventions by U.S. elites to secure their 
global interests require pretexts, and I maintain that the war on drugs is one of 
those. “ 

In order to better explain this article’s perspective, the remainder of this sec¬ 
tion compares and contrasts its argument with those of two important analysts: 
Alfred McCoy, because his writings on the relationship of the drug trade and 
U.S. foreign policy have been very influential, and Peter Dale Seott, beeause his 
own thesis about this relationship is ambitious and challenging, a thesis that ar¬ 
gues a high degree of responsibility on the part of the U.S. government in 
supporting the global drug trade. It is important to prefaee the discussion by 
noting that the interpretation presented in this article has much in common 
with McCoy’s and Scott’s and has itself been influeneed by their work. As such, it 
should be seen as complementing and building on it rather than as entirely dis¬ 
tinct and different. 

Alfred McCoy has documented extensively the nature of the relationship be¬ 
tween the CIA and drug proxies around the globe. He has illustrated elearly the 
CIA’s eomplicity in the global drug trade since World War II through support for 
local drug lords who were useful in earrying out U.S. global strategy during and 
after the eold war in a number of eountries. One point of differenee arises, how¬ 
ever, with regards to the meaning and uses of Washington’s drug wars. This 
article emphasizes that the United States is not condueting a real war on drugs 
internationally, only using it rhetorically in order to repress groups or individu¬ 
als that challenge American power, like the Taliban. In eontrast, McCoy accepts 
that U.S. presidents sinee Riehard Nixon have been waging actual wars on 
drugs, but he argues that the process has been ineffeetive and self-defeating be¬ 
cause those interventions have resulted in an increased global supply by 
stimulating production worldwide. For instance, McCoy writes that in the early 
1970s, “Nixon had won a total victory in the first of Ameriea’s four drug 
wars.. .by applying the full coereive resources of the United States government 
to eradicate nareotics produetion at its source,” but that unfortunately this vic¬ 
tory “unleashed market forces that would ultimately expand the drug trade on 
five continents,” including “Europe and Australia—continents that had been 


14. On NSC-68, see Block 1980. On geopolitics, see Brzezinski 1988. On the need to maintain 
credibility, see McMahon 1991; and Chomsky 1989, chap. 3. 
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heroin free for decades.”^’ MeCoy summarizes nieely his eonceptualization of 
the war on drugs by stating that “the U.S. and UN have persisted, for over fifty 
years, in a Quixotic, self-defeating strategy that defies the dynamics of the global 
drug market.” He compares the leaders of America’s drug wars since the 1970s 
as being “rather like Mickey Mouse in the animated Disney film Fantasia —a 
‘sorcerer’s apprentice’ frantic to stem rising waters by attacking the bucket-car¬ 
rying brooms with an ax, only to have the chips resurrect as full-grown brooms 
and the flood turn into a torrent. 

In contrast, 1 maintain that the United States has not “persisted for over fifty 
years” nor “applied its full coercive resources” to fight drugs. There cannot pos¬ 
sibly be a war on drugs when Washington has long supported drug traffickers 
and pursued a number of other policies supporting or tolerating the global 
drug trade. In sum, whereas McCoy sees a U.S. policy “clash between prohibi¬ 
tion and protection during the cold war,” 1 find no evidence of a clash and assert 
that the ideas of “prohibition” and “drug wars” are simply used as pretexts to 
carry out policies aimed at maintaining American elites’ global hegemony. 
Therefore, the “war on drugs” works hand in hand with “protection”: they both 
are part of the same process of maintaining elite power.'^ 

Peter Dale Scott has been a prolific writer on U.S. politics and drugs and has 
presented ambitious arguments on the subject, raising a number of key issues, 
such as the role of Western banks in laundering drug money. This article’s main 
difference with Scott is its interpretation of U.S. foreign policy and its relation¬ 
ship with drugs. Scott tends to conceive of U.S. foreign policy as significantly 
influenced by secretive groups—see his references to a “global ClA-drug con¬ 
nection,” a pragmatic alliance between intelligence services and drug proxies.^* 
This leads him to suggest that the U.S. government may have intervened to stim¬ 
ulate the drug trade, perhaps because of lobbying by interested groups, giving 
rise to a “sustained pattern of [U.S.] intervention in support of drug econo¬ 
mies.” He observes, “The global drug traffic itself will continue to benefit from 
the protracted conflict.. .in Afghanistan, and some of the beneficiaries may have 
been secretly lobbying for it.”'^ Likewise, he wonders whether Washington in¬ 
tervened in Afghanistan in 2001 or elsewhere previously to protect the drug 
industry in order to stimulate the American economy: “The consistent U.S. re¬ 
course to actions that have built up the global drug traffic raises an analogous 
question: Did the United States seek to maintain control over the global drug 


15. McCoy 2004, 47-48. McCoy develops the same argument in a number of publications: McCoy 
2003; McCoy 2000; McCoy 1992. 

16. McCoy 2003, 456, 387. 

17. Ibid. 459. For an argument similar to this article’s on Nixon’s drug war, see Kuzmarov 2009. 

18. Those secretive forces may even have been responsible for orchestrating events like 9/11, ac¬ 
cording to Scott, who writes: ‘As I shall argue, America’s major foreign wars are typically 
preceded by deep events like the Tonkin Gulf incidents, 9/11, or the 2001 anthrax attacks. This 
suggests that what I call the war machine in Washington (including but not restricted to ele¬ 
ments in the Pentagon and the CIA) may have been behind them.” Scott 2010 (War), 4; see also 
Scott 2003 (CIA); Scott 2010 (War); Scott 2007; Scott 2010 (Kyrgyzstan); Scott 2010 (Triumph); 
Scott 2009. 

19. Scott 2010 (War), 237, 232-33. 
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economy to ensure that its riches would strengthen the U.S. economy and to 
deny them to communist enemies?” Suggestively, he points to the fact that “the 
U.S. military intervention in Afghanistan in 2001 was accompanied by restora¬ 
tion of opium for the world market” because the Taliban had successfully 
eliminated poppy cultivation on the eve of the 2001 U.S. invasion of Afghanistan 
through a ban on cultivation starting in 2000.“ 

I contend that available evidence does not support such arguments—as Scott 
himself concedes when he writes: “I have no evidence that the U.S. government 
intervened militarily as a conscious means of maintaining control over the 
global drug traffic.”^’ This article emphasizes that U.S. foreign policy is shaped 
by broad political economic imperatives and it is unlikely that particular groups 
like the CIA or drug traffickers would be able to push government policies in di¬ 
rections that depart fundamentally from the elite interests that are 
predominant. Thus, although it will take some time before we have access to the 
internal records outlining Bush administration thinking on the attack on Af¬ 
ghanistan, I argue that the United States intervened in Afghanistan for the same 
reasons it has intervened overseas for decades, namely, to maintain credibility 
by attacking Al-Qaeda after 9/11 to show the world and other would-be chal¬ 
lengers that defiance will not be tolerated. Further, Afghanistan’s location is of 
great geostrategic value—as the Carter Doctrine made explicit in 1980—near 
the Persian Gulf’s energy reserves, while providing the U.S./NATO with a foot¬ 
hold in Eurasia, with opportunities to challenge the consolidation of the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization, led by Russia and China, on the contl 
nent. 

It is also unlikely that U.S. officials would have been so worried about the 
Taliban cultivation ban as to wish to intervene to repeal it. As well-informed ob¬ 
servers have noted, it was doubtful that the Taliban could have maintained their 
ban for long because it cut off a vital means of survival for farmers in the country¬ 
side—it was effectively “an act of economic suicide” that created popular 
resentment against the Taliban regime, which is one reason why it imploded 
rapidly after the United States attacked. David Macdonald, who has worked for 
years with Unodc in Afghanistan and the Ministry of Counter Narcotics in Kabul, 
reported that the ban “was initiated by the Taliban in the knowledge, at least by 
some ranking Talib, that it could be no more than a temporary, and unsustain¬ 
able, measure”; the ban put many farmers in debt, and “if the Taliban had 
continued with the ban they would have run the risk of a revolt from many of the 
farming communities left more debt-ridden because of the ban.”^^ Finally, even 
if the Taliban had been able to wipe out all drug production in Afghanistan per¬ 
manently, new production would most probably have emerged in other 
countries to meet world demand for narcotics, preserving the global drug trade. 


20. Scott 2003 (Drugs), 28, 33- See also similar comments in Scott 2010 (War), 237, 232-33- Michel 
Chossudovsky argues a similar point. See Chossudovsky 2004. 

21. Scott 2003 (Drugs), 43. 

22. For an influential analysis of the importance of Eurasia predating 9/11, see Brzezinski 1998; 
see also Kolhatkar and Ingalls 2006, chap. 7; Klare 2008. 

23- McCoy 2010; Macdonald 2007, 84; Chouvy 2009, 151. 
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The remainder of this article argues that Washington is not conducting a real 
war on drugs in Afghanistan, because in so many cases, U.S./NATO policies are 
exactly the opposite of what such a war would entail, and their efforts have even 
led to increases in opium production in Afghanistan, which skyrocketed from 
185 tons in 2001 to 6,900 tons in 2009-^^ This will be discussed through the 
cases of the respective roles played by the Taliban and local U.S. allies in drug 
trafficking; the geographical fallacy of focusing almost exclusively on poppy cul¬ 
tivation while neglecting drug money; the sources of chemical precursors used 
to make heroin; drug money laundering; U.S.A’ffestern support for the world’s 
most lethal drugs, tobacco and alcohol; and the emphasis on drug control poli¬ 
cies that are ineffective (enforcement and overseas operations) while 
neglecting those that have been proven to work (treatment and prevention). As 
will be seen, mainstream commentary glosses over Washington’s large share of 
responsibility for the dramatic expansion in opiate production since 2001, 
while magnifying the Taliban’s role, which available data indicate is minor. Also, 
identifying drugs as a main cause behind the growth of the insurgency absolves 
the U.S./NATO of their own responsibility in fomenting it: the very presence of 
foreign troops in the country as well as their destructive attacks on civilians are 
significant factors behind increases in popular support for or tolerance of the 
Taliban, or at least opposition to foreign troops. In fact, as a recent Unodc report 
notes, reducing drug production would have only a “minimal impact on the in¬ 
surgency’s strategic threat,” because the Taliban receive “significant funding 
from private donors all over the world,” a contribution that “dwarfs” drug 
money.^’ 

The Taliban's Role 

A Unodc report published in 2009 gives a good example of the conventional 
view on the Taliban’s role in the Afghan drug industry. The report claims that the 
Taliban draw some $ 125 million annually from narcotics, resulting in the “per¬ 
fect storm” of drugs and terrorism heading toward Central Asia and 
endangering its significant energy resources. Unodc maintains that a decade 
ago the Taliban earned $85 million per year from drugs, but since 2005 this fig¬ 
ure has jumped to $125 million. Although this is presented as a significant 
increase, the Taliban play a more minor role in the opium economy than the re¬ 
port would have us believe and drug money is likely a secondary source of 
funding for them. Indeed, Unodc itself estimates that only 10 to 15 percent of 
Taliban funding is drawn from drugs and 85 percent comes from “non-opium 
sources” such as private donations.“ 

The total revenue generated by opiates within Afghanistan is about $3 billion 
per year. According to Unodc, the Taliban get only 4 percent of this sum. 
Farmers selling their opium harvest to traffickers get 21 percent. And the re¬ 
maining 75 percent? Al-Qaeda? No; the report specifies that al-Qaeda “does not 


24. Unodc 2010 (Survey). 

25. Unodc 2009 (Addiction), 113-14. 

26. Ibid. 3, 113. 
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appear to have a direct role in the Afghan opiates trade,” although it may partici¬ 
pate in “low-level drugs and/or arms smuggling” along the Pakistani border/^ 
Instead, the remaining 75 percent is captured by government officials, the po¬ 
lice, local and regional power brokers, and traffickers—in short, many of the 
groups now supported (or tolerated) by the United States and NATO are impor¬ 
tant actors in the drug trade. Therefore, claims that “Taliban insurgents are 
earning astonishingly large profits off the opium trade” are misleading.^** Never¬ 
theless, Unodc insists on the Taliban-drugs connection but pays less attention to 
individuals and groups supported by Washington. The agency seems to be act¬ 
ing as an enabler of U.S./NATO policies in Afghanistan: when asked what 
percentage of total drug income in Afghanistan is captured by government offi¬ 
cials, the Unodc official who supervised the above report quickly replied: “We 
don’t do that, I don’t know”^** 

The precise share of total drug money in Afghanistan captured by the various 
actors involved in the trade can only be roughly estimated.^” One reason is the 
lack of data due to the illicit nature of this economic activity; another is the diffi¬ 
culty in defining who exactly is a Taliban among all groups opposed to foreign 
troops. In addition, many players fit in more than one category. For example, a 
number of traffickers are also police officers: should they be classified as “traf¬ 
fickers” or “government actors”? Similarly, many traffickers are simultaneously 
allied with the insurgents, government-backed militias, and the police: should 
they be considered on the government’s side or the Taliban’s? Answers to such 
questions determine how drug money captured by the insurgents’ allies and the 
U.S./NATO-backed government is apportioned. Further, other militants tap into 
the drug trade, in particular, the Haqqani network and the group led by 
Gulbuddin Flekmatyar. The 2009 Unodc report considered neither one of these 
groups; had they been included, the total amount of drug money captured by in¬ 
surgents would perhaps be larger. But perhaps not: because those groups are 
based partly in Pakistan a portion of their drug money income would not be taken 
out of the $3 billion Afghan drug trade, but rather out of the $1 billion Pakistani 
drug trade. This factor would need to be included in the equation, along with the 
proportion of drug money taken by Pakistani officials, who are U.S. allies.” 

In short, the Taliban appear to be, in relative terms, minor actors in the drug 
trade in terms of the income they derive from it. However, this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the groups actively supported by the U.S./NATO capture all the 
money not appropriated by the Taliban, as more or less independent traffickers, 
militias, warlords, and strongmen capture a portion of the funds. Nevertheless, 
U.S./NATO forces do not target such groups to the same extent as the insur¬ 
gents, or at all. But no matter the exact share of drug money captured by the 
various warring groups, it may be appropriate to conclude this section with one 


27. Ibid., 102. 

28. Peters 2009 (Taliban), 19. 

29. Interview by the author, 2 November 2009. 

30. For an excellent account of the structure of the Afghan drug industry, see Shaw 2006. 

31. Unodc 2009 (Addiction), 3. 
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of Gretchen Peters’s findings—buried deep in her book, since it contradicts her 
central thesis: “The Taliban and their allies may be earning hundreds of millions 
from the drug trade, but one thing almost everyone interviewed for this project 
agreed on was that crooked members of Hamid Karzai’s administration are 
earning even more. This assessment is corroborated by the fieldwork of David 
Mansfield, who reports that among Afghans, “there is a growing belief in the 
south that those working for the government are more actively involved in the 
trade in narcotics than the Taliban.. .farmers in some of the most rural areas of¬ 
ten claim that it is only those in positions of power in their area that can trade 
illegal drugs. 

The U.S. Role 

Beyond the numbers just discussed, the broader role of U.S. foreign policy in Af¬ 
ghanistan in supporting the drug trade must be examined. The problem is not 
that a number of bad apples in the Afghan government and police take part in 
the narcotics industry, but that the U.S./NATO share a significant part of respon¬ 
sibility in the dramatic expansion of opiates production since 2001 (and since 
the 1980s).The United States attacked Afghanistan in 2001, in alliance with 
Northern Alliance warlords and drug lords and showered them with weapons, 
millions of dollars, and diplomatic support. The empowerment and enrich¬ 
ment of those warlords enabled them to tax and protect opium traffickers, 
leading to the quick resumption of narcotics production after the hiatus of the 
2000-2001 Taliban ban, as many observers have documented. 

Therefore, to blame “corruption” and “criminals” for the current state of af¬ 
fairs is to ignore the direct and predictable effects of U.S. policies, which have 
followed a historical pattern of toleration and empowerment of strongmen in¬ 
volved in drugs. Such local warlords were on the American side during its cold 
war with China and the Soviet Union and their participation in narco-trafficking 
enabled them to raise funds and strengthen their position, as numerous re¬ 
searchers have shown. For example, in the 1950s, Washington supported KMT 
troops stationed in Burma against Communist China; during the Vietnam War, 
the CIA allied itself with Hmong drug lords in Laos against local communists 
(the Pathet Lao), and even helped transport Hmong opium with Air America, 
the CIA carrier. In the 1980s, the U.S.-backed Contras were involved in drug op¬ 
erations to support their fight against the leftist Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua. In Afghanistan, the United States armed and financed mujahideen 
fighters against the Soviet invaders in the 1980s. The mujahideen were involved 
in the opiates trade, with American protection and diplomatic support, and this 
helps explain why Afghanistan rose from a minor narcotics producer to the 
world’s main opium supplier (see fig. 1 above). 
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Impunity and support for drug lords and warlords continues. An August 
2009 U.S. Senate report noted that no major traffickers had been arrested in Af¬ 
ghanistan since 2006, and that suecessful prosecutions of significant traffickers 
are often overturned by a simple bribe or protection from higher officials, re¬ 
vealing counter-narcotics efforts to be deficient at best—notwithstanding the 
allocation of $383 million since 2005 to “rule of law” and “justice reform” in Af¬ 
ghanistan by the United States.^’ 

True, important figures sueh as Haji Bashir Noorzai have been arrested, but 
such arrests are exceptions. Before his arrest in New York in 2005, Noorzai, 
nicknamed the “Pablo Escobar of Afghanistan” by DEA (Drug Enforcement Ad¬ 
ministration) agents, had collaborated with the U.S. government, serving as an 
asset to U.S. agents, even if they were aware of his record as a drug dealer. Why 
was he eventually taken into custody? In 2004, poppy production was booming 
in Afghanistan and the United States had to demonstrate it was doing something 
against drugs. Because the Americans and British and the Karzai administration 
could not decide on one counter-narcotics policy, they came up with a target 
everybody could agree on: aceording to a then U.S. embassy official in Afghani¬ 
stan, “Zal [Zalmay Khalilzad, former U.S. ambassador in Afghanistan] wanted to 
find a superficial solution that was high-profile and made everyone happy.... 
That ended up being the arrest of Haji Bashir Noorzai.”’** So much for a real con¬ 
cern with drugs on Washington’s part. 

Afghan governors and customs and police officials are known to be making 
large amounts of money by offering protection to drug traffickers. This is why 
positions like police chief in eertain districts can be auctioned off to the highest 
bidder: a six-month appointment to such a privileged position can go for as 
much as $100,000. As an official in the Afghan Finance Ministry reeently de¬ 
clared: “We all eat eorruption and drug money, albeit in different quantities.”’** 

Drug control policy is generally overridden by more important foreign policy 
objectives, as in 2005 when the DEA found nine tons of opiates in the offices of 
the governor of Helmand, Sher Mohammed Akhundzada. President Karzai re¬ 
moved him from the governorship but soon after appointed him Member of 
Parliament, where he still sits today. Akhundzada’s case has never been investi¬ 
gated, and he has never faced eharges. The New York Times reported that the 
DEA had been “thwarted in their attempts to stem drug corruption” by Ameri¬ 
can officials and had been “blocked from taking any action against the governor, 
who had close ties to American and British military, intelligence and diplomatic 
officials.” Moreover, in 2007 Hamid Karzai appointed Izzatullah Wasifi as 
anticorruption chief, with responsibility for drugs, even if he had earlier been 
convicted for attempting to sell heroin worth $2 million on the streets to an un¬ 
dercover agent in Las Vegas, an act for which he served nearly four years in 
prison in the United States. 
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More recently, the New York Times revealed that Ahmed Wall Karzai, President 
Hamid Karzai’s brother, had long been on the CIA payroll, notwithstanding his 
probable shady dealings in drugs. But this is only the tip of the iceberg: a former 
CIA officer asserted, “Virtually every significant Afghan figure has had brushes 
with the drug trade.” Wali Karzai has been tied to narcotics in a number of U.S. 
intelligence reports. In 2004, large amounts of heroin were reportedly found 
near Kandahar but Wali Karzai and an aide to President Hamid Karzai made 
phone calls to officials for the drugs not to be impounded. In 2006, 110 pounds 
of heroin were found near Kabul, and U.S. officials had clues that the shipment 
was linked to an intermediary of Wali Karzai’s—and yet those events were not 
investigated further. 

NATO forces also contribute to the expansion of the drug industry by spon¬ 
soring some of its leading traffickers. A recent New York University report noted 
that in Badakhshan Province, General Nazri Mahmad, a warlord who “con- 
trol[s] a significant portion of the province’s lucrative opium industry,” had the 
contract to provide security for the German Provincial Reconstruction Team. 
Another ISAF ally is Colonel Abdul Razik, the leader of a tribal militia and police 
force on the Afghanistan/Pakistan border that extends across Kandahar and 
Helmand provinces. ISAF is allied with Razik because he provides security, but 
he is also involved in narcotics. Finally, NATO’s mission is to support the Afghan 
government, but a 2005 report charged that the parliament included seventeen 
drug traffickers, in addition to a number of members of criminal gangs and com¬ 
manders.^^ 


Geographical Fallacy 

Poppy cultivation has in recent years been concentrated in Afghanistan’s south, 
where the Taliban presence is most extensive. This geographical correlation be¬ 
tween cultivation and insurgency is clearly highlighted in mainstream accounts 
such as Unodc reports, which state that 98 percent of opium poppy cultivation 
takes place in southern and western Afghanistan, the least secure regions. Maps 
are often used to illustrate graphically how drugs and insurgency coincide spa¬ 
tially by pointing to the superimposition of areas of cultivation and areas of 
insecurity—and how this contrasts with the “poppy-free” areas of the north, 
where there is less militant activity.^^ 

It is true that cultivation is concentrated in the south, but there is plenty of 
drug money in the north and elsewhere—regions over which the Afghan gov¬ 
ernment and foreign troops have more control. Geographically, the fact that 
drug money and trafficking have spread in almost all areas of Afghanistan can be 
seen from a map of drug trading centers, literally scattered all over the country 
(fig. 4).^^ For instance, Balkh Province may be “poppy-free,” but its center, 
Mazar-i Sharif, is awash in drug money. Nangarhar was poppy-free in 2008, al- 
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though it still remains a province where a large amount of opiates is trafficked. 
As Afghanistan expert Barnett Rubin noted, some Western officials imply that 
political elites in northern Afghanistan are engaging in successful counter-nar¬ 
cotics while the southern drug economy expands. But the fact is that, although 
the commanders who control northern Afghanistan today may have eliminated 
cultivation, few if any have moved against trafficking. Most of them, it is widely 
believed, continue to profit from it, and some are believed to have become mil¬ 
lionaires. 


Precursors 

Precursors are the chemicals used to transform opium into morphine and her¬ 
oin, the most important of which is acetic anhydride. Some commentators have 
pointed to the possible involvement of Taliban networks in the precursor trade, 
a claim reinforcing the view that insurgents dominate the drug industry.^ This 
claim needs to be put in perspective, however. Although the Taliban surely take 
a cut out of the precursor trade. Western countries and some of their allies are 
also involved. For instance, “Europe, China, and the Russian Federation” are 
“major acetic anhydride sources for Afghanistan.”'*^ Unodc reported that 220 li¬ 
ters of acetic anhydride were intercepted in 2009 at Kabul airport, apparently 
originating from France, while Afghan authorities reported that some precur¬ 
sors in morphine laboratories were from South Korea.As such, the 
International Narcotics Control Board (INCB) stated in its 2009 report on pre¬ 
cursors that “control measures applied to internal trade in the European Union 
appear to be insufficient to prevent the diversion of the substance [acetic anhy¬ 
dride].”^** 

The total value of the Afghan trade in chemical precursors is unclear, but 
available data suggest the retail value of acetic anhydride alone was about $450 
million in 2009.™ Part of that money returns to Western chemical corporations in 
the form of profits, but Western businesses do not receive much criticism com¬ 
pared to the Taliban, nor are their factories and labs raided—indicating again 
that Washington’s prime concern is not with drugs, but with the insurgency. 

Money Laundering 

The conventional view notes that the informal banking network operating in Af¬ 
ghanistan and neighboring countries, called hawala, makes it easy for 
insurgents to launder their criminal proceeds. For example, Peters argues that 
we need to bring “transparency” to the unregulated hawala.” However, the 
need to regulate and clean up the formal Western banking system of drug 
money is much greater, at least for those truly concerned with reducing the size 
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of the drug trade. Indeed, of the annual $65 billion global market for opiates, 
only 5 to 10 percent ($3 to 5 billion) is estimated to be laundered by informal 
banking systems, while legal trade activities and the formal banking system 
launder about 90 percent of global narcotics funds. Furthermore, former 
Unodc chief Antonio Maria Costa asserted that drug money may have recently 
rescued some failing banks: “Interbank loans were funded by money that origi¬ 
nated from drug trade and other illegal activities,” he said, and there are “signs 
that some banks were rescued in that way.” ‘At a time of major bank failures, 
money doesn ’t smell, bankers seem to believe,” Costa wrote in the 2009 World 
Drug Report. 

There is nothing new in this state of affairs. In 1979, the U.S. government 
launched Operation Greenback to investigate U.S. banks’ drug money launder¬ 
ing, but it failed, as President Reagan eased rather than tightened financial 
regulations and froze the hiring of inspectors, while George H.W Bush, who led 
the antidrug effort, “wasn’t really too interested in financial prosecution,” ac¬ 
cording to Charles Blau, the chief prosecutor in Operation Greenback at the 
time.” Closer to Afghanistan, the Bank of Credit and Commerce International 
(BCCI), which ceased its operations in 1991, had shady links with the under¬ 
world, including drug traffickers in Pakistan who laundered their drug 
proceeds through it, while the CIA had its own accounts with the bank for its co¬ 
vert operations. Some have pointed to such ties to explain why New York 
prosecutor Robert Morgenthau complained that the U.S. Justice Department 
hindered investigations into the bank’s activities. Morgenthau said, “We have 
had no cooperation from the Justice Department since we first asked for re¬ 
cords in March 1990. In fact they are impeding our investigation, and Justice 
Department representatives are asking witnesses not to cooperate with us.” 
Moreover, as one U.S. intelligence officer observed, “If B.C.C.I. is such an em¬ 
barrassment to the U.S. that forthright investigations are not being pursued, it 
has a lot to do with the blind eye the U.S. turned to the heroin trafficking in Paki¬ 
stan.”” Clearly, U.S. concern with drug money laundering is highly selective. 

Heroin, the World's Deadliest Drug? 

Drug warriors point to the fact that heroin is “the world’s deadliest drug,” caus¬ 
ing up to 100,000 deaths per year.” Illegal drugs can certainly be dangerous— 
altogether they kill about 200,000 people every year (including deaths due to 
FtlV/AlDS transmission through needles). However, a real war on drugs should 
certainly target tobacco and alcohol, the record holders in terms of deaths. Ac¬ 
cording to the WHO (World Health Organization), tobacco kills about 5.4 
million people every year—one in ten adult deaths worldwide—and alcohol ac¬ 
counts for 1.8 million additional ones. In the twentieth century, the tobacco 
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Fig. 3. Security and opium poppy cultivation, 2009. (Source: Unodc2009 [Addiction], 107) 


epidemic killed 100 million people and the WHO estimates that if present con¬ 
sumption patterns continue, the annual number of deaths will increase to 10 
million by the year 2020. Some 70 percent of these will be in developing coun¬ 
tries, which are the main target of the tobacco industry’s marketing efforts. 

Western governments benefit in significant ways from the tobacco industry, 
as they collect $ 110 billion in tobacco taxes each year—but they only spend 0.3 
percent of it on tobacco control.’’ U.S. companies manufacture 500 billion ciga¬ 
rettes ayear and export 100 billion annually. Furthermore, the U.S. government 
has a record of assisting U.S. firms in breaking import restrictions in developing 
countries to increase market share. In the 1980s, the Reagan administration 
pressured Asian countries to open their borders, leading to increases in smok¬ 
ing rates where American companies captured larger portions of markets like 
South Korea. More recently, researchers have noted that “virtually all trade 
liberalisation agreements promote trade in tobacco products without consider¬ 
ation of public health concerns,” leading to higher consumption through lower 
prices and increased advertising. This is why tobacco companies like Philip 
Morris have stated in internal discussions that “Philip Morris strongly supports 
NAFTA and also supports the Uruguay Round process [to establish the WTO].... 
The removal of trade barriers will provide us with expanded market opportuni- 
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Fig. 4. Drug trading centers in Afghanistan, 2009. (Source: Unodc 2010 [Cannabis], 36) 


ties...both the NAFTA and the Uruguay Round [are] real ‘winners’ as far as 
Philip Morris is concerned.”^* 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) policies, shaped by the West, also con¬ 
tribute to spreading tobacco use. The IMF has pushed for tobacco tax and tariff 
reductions and privatization of state-owned tobacco companies, which has 
meant massive marketing campaigns that target young people and women who 
in many developing countries had traditionally not smoked. The result has been 
marked increases in smoking and attacks against tobacco control measures by 
the transnational tobacco companies that have bought the state-owned enter- 

59 

prises. 

EU countries also grow tobacco and work to expand tobacco firms’ markets. 
For example, researchers have argued that the UK played a “central role” in 
abetting British American Tobacco’s campaign to influence EU policy to make it 
more favorable to its corporate interests by providing “crucial political legiti¬ 
macy to BAT’S campaign for regulatory reform.Moreover, the EU is currently 
involved in attempting to negotiate a Eree Trade Agreement with Thailand in 
which “the EU insists on covering all areas of trade, while Thailand wants alco¬ 
hol and tobacco excluded from the talks” for health reasons—a familiar pattern 
in which profits trump health concerns.'’’ 
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Effective vs. Ineffective Drug Control 

Mainstream authors emphasize drug control operations in supplier countries 
(and incarceration at home) as the way to tackle the narcotics problem. There 
are tactical debates, in particular between proponents of eradication and alter¬ 
native livelihoods, but the spotlight remains on overseas producers. The 
problem is that drug policy research has consistently found that in order to re¬ 
duce drug consumption in the West, overseas intervention and incarceration/ 
enforcement at home are the least effective methods. In fact, researchers widely 
agree that the four most popular methods to control drugs should be ranked as 
follows, from most to least effective: (1) treatment of addicts (e.g., methadone, 
counseling); (2) prevention (e.g., school-based campaigns); (3) enforcement 
(e.g., incarceration); and (4) overseas operations in producer countries (e.g., 
eradication, crop substitution). 

For example, a widely cited 1994 RAND report calculated that “treatment” for 
addicts domestically was the most effective method for reducing cocaine con¬ 
sumption in the United States; targeting “source countries” overseas was 
assessed to be twenty-three times less cost effective, “interdiction” eleven times 
less cost effective, and “domestic enforcement” seven times less cost effective.“ 
More recently, a survey of existing drug control research by twelve leading au¬ 
thors corroborated those findings by concluding that “If a society is committed 
to ‘doing something’ about its drug problem, a substantial expansion of [treat¬ 
ment] services, particularly for people dependent on opiates, is likely to 
produce the broadest range of benefits.. .yet.. .most societies invest in these ser¬ 
vices at a low level, resulting in limited access and inadequate quality.” 
Moreover, “efforts by wealthy countries to curtail cultivation of drug-producing 
plants in poor countries have not reduced aggregate drug supply or use in 
downstream markets, and probably never will... it will fail even if current efforts 
are multiplied many times over.”'*^ 

The problem is that the West (and countries elsewhere) has consistently em¬ 
phasized, over several decades, the strategies that have been shown not to work 
or for which there is almost no evidence of effectiveness (enforcement and 
overseas operations), but have neglected those that have been proven to work 
(treatment and prevention)—another demonstration that drug warriors are not 
truly committed to combating the drug trade. Europe, the largest consumer of 
Afghan opiates, has improved its drug policy record over the last two decades by 
bringing “harm reduction” and treatment strategies into the mainstream of 
drug policy, but there is still room for improvement. For example, although 
opioid substitution treatment and needle and syringe exchange programs now 
reach more addicts, “important differences between [European] countries con¬ 
tinue to exist in scale and coverage”; in particular, “Overall provision of 
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substitution treatment in the Baltic States and the central and south-east Euro¬ 
pean regions, except in Slovenia, remains low despite some recent increases. 
Leading specialists Peter Reuter and Alex Stevens report that in Britain (whose 
government was put in charge of counter-narcotics in Afghanistan), “Despite 
rhetorical commitments to the rebalancing of drug policy spending towards 
treatment.. .the bulk of public expenditure continues to be devoted to criminal 
justice measures,” so much that “the prison population has increased rapidly in 
the past decade [and] the use of imprisonment has increased even more rapidly 
for drug offenders than other offenders.... These increases have contributed sig¬ 
nificantly to the current prison-overcrowding crisis in the United Kingdom.”'*’ 
In short, several decades of drug policy research have shown conclusively 
that treatment and prevention are the most effective methods to address the 
drug epidemic, but drug warriors still emphasize the tough, but least effective, 
methods. Overseas, these methods allow elites to intervene militarily in the pur¬ 
suit of fundamental foreign policy objectives as seen above. Domestically, 
although this argument is outside the scope of this article, the war on drugs has 
often served as a means of social control, for instance, by incarcerating minori¬ 
ties and the underclass.“ 


Conclusion 

This article has sought to demonstrate that the U.S. has not been conducting a 
real war on drugs in Afghanistan because its drug control policies are systemati¬ 
cally contrary to what should be done to reduce narcotics production and 
consumption. It has been suggested that talk of a war on drugs has acted in ef¬ 
fect as one more justification for intervention in Afghanistan, in addition to the 
“war on terror,” human rights, and Afghan women’s liberation. Indeed, one re¬ 
curring feature of the official drug war is that U.S. officials use it to arrest or 
attack only individuals thought to have links with the insurgency, while U.S. al¬ 
lies involved in drugs are tolerated and supported. Therefore, in practice, the 
war on drugs is not used to target drugs but to target those who oppose U.S. pol¬ 
icies in Afghanistan, ft is in this sense that the drug war can be interpreted as a 
device that facilitates the U.S. intervention and counterinsurgency campaign in 
Afghanistan. The fact that only insurgents are targeted but not drugs has even 
become official and explicit policy under the Obama administration: his admin¬ 
istration has recently elaborated a target list of fifty “major drug traffickers who 
help finance the insurgency” to be killed or captured by the military.®^ This pol¬ 
icy is explicitly not against drugs per se because the target is not poppies, heroin 
or drug labs—it is the insurgency. If traffickers help the Taliban, they will be tar¬ 
geted—but if they support government forces, apparently, they will be 
tolerated, or even supported. 
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A Drug Enforcement Administration team member burns opium and drug-making chemi¬ 
cals at a burn pit aboard Forward Operating Base Marjah, in Marjah, Afghanistan, 19 May 
2010. The drugs were seized during a raid on the compounds of a known drug trafficker 
in Marjah. The raids were authorized by the Afghan government through search-and-arrest 
warrants. (Credit: USMC/Gunnery Sgt. Matthew Butler, May 2010) 


The policy is being applied on the ground, where U.S. military forces have be¬ 
come closely associated with counter-narcotics operations. For example, in 
Afghanistan, the DEA is usually focused on prosecuting up to twenty “high value 
targets,” i.e., individuals who are the most wanted drug traffickers in the coun¬ 
try from the DBAs point of view. As stated by Michael Braun, a former senior 
DEA official still involved in operations in Afghanistan, among those twenty in¬ 
dividuals, “most, if not all, are members of the Taliban. Those who aren’t Taliban 
are closely linked to the Taliban.” The result is that raids end up targeting insur¬ 
gents. A Senate report noted, “The DEA took down twenty-five heroin 
processing labs in fiscal year 2009—all of which had ties to the Taliban.” Also, in 
October 2009, the DEA and U.S. military Special Forces, together with the Coun¬ 
ter Narcotics Police of Afghanistan and Afghan Army Commandos, raided a 
major heroin laboratory in Southern Afghanistan where they killed 16 Taliban 
while seizing almost two tons of opium and heroin. Joint U.S. military-DEA raids 
like this “are now taking place weekly” in Afghanistan, according to Braun. “Ro¬ 
bust military support” is provided to counter-narcotics operations, which “are 
jointly planned, coordinated, de-conflicted and executed” by U.S. military and 
drug control personnel: in short, “U.S. Military Special Forces operators are 
working shoulder-to-shoulder with law enforcement agents [creating] a coun¬ 
ter-insurgency capability that is second-to-none.”“ 
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Moreover, as the U.S. Senate Caucus on International Narcotics Control 
noted, “corrupt [Afghan] public officials have rendered many aspects of the 
counter-narcotics program useless, including using the eradication program as 
a means of extortion and by robbing alternative livelihood programs of re¬ 
sources intended for the Afghan farmer.”® Similarly, U.S. government officials 
told the U.S. Office of the Inspector General, “There is a persistent impression 
that Afghan Government-led eradication of poppy is highly selective, usually 
avoiding action against farmers who are politically connected.”™ Therefore, 
counter-narcotics money also contributes to supporting U.S. allies in the Afghan 
government who use drug control funds to strengthen their position vis-a-vis 
their rivals and/or the Afghan population. 

Finally, although one can only speculate as to the exact motives that have led 
the Bush and Obama administrations to gradually increase the intensity of the 
war on drugs in Afghanistan from 2005 onwards, culminating recently with sig¬ 
nificantly more engagement on the part of the U.S. military, the fact that this has 
corresponded with the return of the Taliban insurgency and their gradual in¬ 
volvement in drugs would also seem to suggest that the drug war is invoked 
when it is useful in justifying the fight against those who oppose U.S. policies. 
Indeed, until 2005, Washington was simply not concerned with narcotics. The 
Pentagon thought that eradicating poppy crops would upset farmers and hurt 
attempts to win Afghan popular support. Also, many Afghan allies drew money 
and power from the drug industry and therefore, destroying drug labs and 
poppy fields would have dealt a direct blow to American operations. As a Kabul 
diplomat conceded in 2003, “Without money from drugs, our friendly warlords 
can’t pay their militias. It’s as simple as that.” Thus, as James Risen has sug¬ 
gested, the Pentagon and the White House refused to bomb the twenty-five or 
so drug facilities that the CIA had identified on its maps in 2001 for fear of alien¬ 
ating U.S.-backed warlords involved in drugs who were useful in the U.S. 
military campaign. Similarly, in 2005, the Pentagon denied all but three of 
twenty-six DBA requests for airlifts. Barnett Rubin summarized the U.S. attitude 
well when he wrote in 2004, “When he visits Afghanistan, Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld meets military commanders whom Afghans know as the god¬ 
fathers of drug trafficking. The message has been clear: Help fight the Taliban 
and no one will interfere with your trafficking.However, in 2005, the United 
States developed its first counter-narcotics strategy for Afghanistan and drugs 
moved up slightly on the official agenda. As Vanda Felbab-Brown noted, the in¬ 
tensification of counter-narcotics policies from 2004 onwards “took place 
against the backdrop of an upsurge in armed opposition to the NATO- and 
U.S.-backed Afghan national government.” In other words, whereas in the years 
immediately after 2001, it was mostly U.S.-backed warlords who benefited from 
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70. U.S. Department of State and the Broadcasting Board of Governors Office of Inspector General 
2009, 22. 

71. McGirk 2003; Risen 2006, 154; Meyer 2006; Rubin 2004. 

72. Felbab-Brown 2010, 147, 150. 
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the drug trade because the Taliban had been routed by the invasion, “since 2005 
the Taliban has been able to tap into the drug trade.It would seem it then be¬ 
came useful politically for the U.S./NATO to talk of a “war on drugs” as a reason 
to fight the Taliban, on top of the “war on terrorism” pretext. 
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